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Big and beautiful 


Arts and Science focuses 
on quality and grad funding 


LAURIE ZACK 





With about 18,000 students, 1,100 faculty and 
200 staff, the Faculty of Arts and Science has as 
many people as Beloeil or Riviére-du-Loup. It’s 
larger than over half of Canada’s universities. 

Dean David Graham began his presentation 
to the Feb. 15 Board of Governors meeting with 
that observation, but his speech focused on 
quality. 

“As the Faculty’s pace of growth slows, our 
attention will increasingly turn to reinforcing 
our focus on high-quality research and teach- 
ing,’ he said. 

“Our spectacular growth and faculty renewal 
in the past decade has set the stage for a new 
focus on institutional quality, requiring support, 
incentives and rewards. It’s what I’m calling The 
Quality Agenda, 2006-2015” 

Student-to-faculty ratios are approaching the 
target of 25:1 set out in Moving Ahead, 
Concordia’s academic plan, when all full-time 
faculty are counted, including limited and 
extended term appointees. The Faculty still 
needs more tenured and tenure-track profes- 
sors, however. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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SIDIAMIS VIGIW FAILVIND SLI! - JLIVe YNINEYS 


These hands were among the roughly 150 pairs attached to the art aficionados who gathered in the lobby of the Visual Arts Building 
and the VAV Gallery to participate in some live painting during the sixth annual Art Matters Festival. The March 7 event was coor- 
dinated by The Art Collective and coincided with a vernissage for the two paintings, including the one shown here, that were creat- 
ed onsite and raffled off later in the evening. 


Art Matters all over town 


100 artists exhibiting in 20 venues across Montreal 


ROBERT WINTERS 





A powerful wave of artistic energy is 
flowing through Concordia and out 
into the city these days, as the student- 
organized Art Matters festival offers 
up a dizzying array of events, shows 
and parties for all tastes. 

The festival, which runs until March 
17, features more than 100 artists 
showing work at 20 venues, including 
several high-profile gallery spaces with 
a reputation for top-quality artwork. 

Even with this scope, about half of 
the artists who applied to show work 
in the festival were turned down by the 
22 curators who worked on the shows 
at each venue. Only three of the exhibi- 
tions are on campus this year, co-pro- 
ducer Corina Kennedy said in an inter- 


view. 

“We wanted to give artists the 
opportunity to get better exposure in 
high-profile places where people don’t 
usually get a chance to show their 
work,’ she said. 

Kennedy has been preparing the fes- 
tival with co-producer Emily 
Shanahan for almost a year, and has 
found the whole process fascinating, 
especially seeing all the planning turn 
into reality at the end. 

Many of the venues are in a cluster 
around St. Laurent Blvd., where the 
locations allow performances on 
opening night. Some of the vernissage 
parties offer live music, while others 
have hot music by up-and-coming DJs, 
or video screenings and dance. 

One good bet is on March 12, at La 


Sala Rossa, 4848 St. Laurent, where a 
film screening starts at 7:30, including 
one intriguing piece by Graham Hall 
that uses archival footage of World 
War II set to heavily edited songs by 
the Beatles. At 10 p.m., music is pro- 
vided by Dead Darling, Lesbian Fight 
Club and Yourself. 

High-profile sites include the 
Darling Foundry, 745 Ottawa St., a top 
Montreal art space that was a main 
location for the 2002 Montreal 
Biennale. 

As well, the Alumni Association's 
Fine Arts Chapter is organizing two 
joint events again this year with Art 
Matters: 

A careers panel and portfolio feed- 
back workshop takes place March 17, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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_ Arts & Science: Big and beautiful 


VIEWPOINT 


Email and the professor 


SAUL CARLINER 





The recent New York Times article “To: Professor@ 
University.edu Subject: Why it’s all about me” struck such a 
nerve among faculty that it quickly made its way into the 
inboxes of most professors at Concordia. 

The article described the challenges that student email cre- 
ates, such as an increased — indeed, almost unmanageable — 
volume of communication, foolish questions and the chance to 
assist students in ways not possible before. 

I think the real issue with the use of email in academia is 
what to do about it. How can faculty better manage the volume 
of e-mail we receive? Perhaps these suggestions will help. 

Set clear expectations in your course outline. Establish 
response times for email messages. Some professors provide a 
time frame (such as 48 hours); others set email “deadlines”— 
that is, all messages received by Monday or Thursday at 9 will 
receive replies by Tuesday or Friday by 9. Also state when you 
wont reply to messages, such as weekends and holidays. 


“The goal of email is to build relationships, 
not impede them.” 


Similarly, set expectations about the types of content you 
will and won't handle online. Business communication experts 
advise using email for notification (like setting up meetings and 
answering quick questions), not discussion. One particularly 
sensitive topic is grades. One instructor writes in his course 
outline: “Although I am happy to discuss grades with you, I 
believe that these discussions should occur in person. 
Therefore, I only discuss grades in face-to-face meetings. 

Honour response times for other email. Current students are 
not your only source of messages. Colleagues, staff, and 
prospective and former students are among other correspon- 
dents. Use the same guidelines to respond to them. 

Acknowledge all email that requires it. One ongoing gripe by 
non-campus people is that professors ignore their email. As 
time-consuming as this might seem, responding to your mes- 
sages helps build strong relationships with the community. 

Set aside regular time to answer email. If email has become 
an ongoing responsibility in our work, we need to make time 
for it in our schedules. Some people like to respond to email in 
the morning, others in the evening, others as it comes in. 
Establish a pattern. 

Turn off the sound indicators that let you know that a new 
email message has arrived. They act like the stimulus in 
Pavlov's experiments with dogs, disrupting our concentration 
on another task. 

Avoid “contact barriers. Actively discouraging email creates 
a barrier. It subtly sends the message that instructors are nei- 
ther physically nor emotionally accessible. When students have 
a more serious problem, they might avoid us rather than con- 
tact us. The goal of email is to build relationships, not impede 
them. 

Keep up-to-date contact information for alumni. One of the 
best sources of information about what is happening in prac- 
tice are the people who work in the field, and alumni are 
among our most ready sources of practitioners. 

Email admittedly creates extra work, but it also creates 
opportunities. By managing email effectively, we can use it to 
build stronger relationships with students and the external 
community. 

Saul Carliner is an Assistant Professor in Concordias 
Department of Education. 


Readers are invited to contact Barbara Black with ideas for future 
Viewpoint articles. Send ideas to barblak@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Despite aggressive hiring, facul- 
ty numbers remain below those 
of a decade ago even as student 
numbers have risen dramatical- 
ly. Arts and Science has to main- 
tain the momentum in faculty 
renewal to reach 500 tenured 
and tenure-track faculty. 

“We have to provide more sup- 
port, reward outstanding re- 
search and create more opportu- 
nities for local, national and 
international collaboration. We 
also have to recognize and 
reward high-quality teaching 
and service.’ 

Graham said he wants to 
maintain Concordia’s traditional 
commitment to relatively small 
classes, increase the proportion 
of graduate students, and rebal- 
ance the undergraduate student 
body by facilitating admission 
for top students. 

“We have to use retention 
strategies to improve student 
success, reduce our dependence 
on new admissions, and 
increase opportunities for inter- 
national student mobility” 

The process of relocating Arts 
and Science departments to bet- 


ter facilities continues. The aim 
is to provide first-class teaching 
and research infrastructure 
everywhere on both campuses, 
including Concordia Libraries. 

Graham said that the Faculty 
had contributed more than $20 
million directly to the cost of 
construction and renovation 
since 2001 (capital funding, fur- 
niture and equipment, and 
interest). Since 2003, Arts and 
Science has provided new or 
upgraded space to 15 units 
housing 400 faculty and staff 
and serving 11,000 students. 

Faculty support for research 
activities has grown to nearly $2 
million. The Faculty has 14 
Canada Research Chairs (with 
three more in the works) and 14 
Concordia University Research 
Chairs. However, he said, there 
is still much to be done. 

“We will set an ambitious tar- 
get of increasing research fund- 
ing by 15 per cent annually, lead- 
ing to doubled funding in a five- 
year period. 

“This will mean reinforcing 
our research support structures, 
initiating mentoring to pair jun- 
ior faculty with more senior, suc- 
cessful colleagues and develop- 





ing an experts database to link 
faculty with new research part- 
ners.’ 

Graduate student funding has 
become the Faculty’s top 
resource need. Although gradu- 
ate program enrolments have 
increased slowly over the past 
decade, graduate enrolments 
must increase much more rapid- 
ly than undergraduate if the 
Faculty is to meet Concordia’s 
target of having 20 per cent of its 
student body in graduate pro- 
grams. 

A target of 20 per cent means 
nearly 2,000 more graduate stu- 
dents, even assuming a student 
body of constant size. This may 
require an additional $10 million 
in graduate funding annually. 
Funding of graduate students 
will be the top priority in the 
Faculty’s case for support for the 
upcoming capital campaign. 

Graham summarized his 
Faculty’s ambitious develop- 
ment program to the Board this 
way: “Concordia’s Faculty of Arts 
and Science is strong, dynamic, 
and committed to occupying a 
position of national and interna- 
tional intellectual leadership” 





JMSB students compete internationally 





The John Molson School of Business (JMSB) made the final round at the prestigious Marshall International Case 
Competition, held in Los Angeles Feb. 22 to 25. The JMSB team, consisting of four undergraduate students, did 
exceptionally well for its debut appearance at the annual competition, in which it faced 23 of the world’s finest 


_ business schools. 


Pictured from left are the competitors, Johann Tritthardt, Paul Sarenas, Catherine Barry and Mubashir 
Jamal and coach Mark Haber. Congratulations to them and to coaches Cameron Fortin and Steven Bento. 

At the same time, another JMSB team faced a heated battle more than 8,000 km away in Oslo, Norway. An 
undergraduate team consisting of Eric Andersen, Monique Chalifour, Shaun Selcer, and Malcolm Symonds made 
it to the semi-final round at the 2006 Network of International Business Schools (NIBS) Case Competition, 
hosted Feb. 20 to 24 by the Norwegian School of Management. 

David Sciacca, a NIBS veteran, coached them in Norway. Other coaches who remained in Montreal were Tim 
Field, Mark Haber, Daniel Silverman, Cameron Fortin, Steven Bento, Fernando Estigoy Jr. and Christopher 


Daigle, all of the JMSB. 


Change and growth 
across the life-cycle 





Students from the CRDH’s Cognitive Development Labratory (directed by Diane Poulin-Dubois) use this robot to 
test if toddlers can learn a novel word from a non-human speaker. 


KAREN HERLAND 





President Claude Lajeunesse 
enjoyed a comprehensive tour of 
the facilities and programs of 
the Centre for Research in 
Human Development (known by 
its French acronym CRDH) on 
Feb. 28. 

The tour was part of the sec- 
ond cluster of activities organ- 
ized by the Office of Research, 
this one under the theme 
Learning, Human Development 
and Human Environment. 

Lisa Serbin, the director of the 
25-year-old centre, began with a 
presentation for Lajeunesse and 
Truong Vo-Van, Vice-Provost 
Research. Two dozen professors, 
graduate students and staff pro- 
vided information on their proj- 
ects. The overarching theme of 
the centre's work is “Navigating 
critical transitions and chal- 
lenges across the life-course.” 

“This theme was selected 
specifically because it allows a 
multidisciplinary approach to 
understanding how we handle 
life's. inevitable challenges, 
Serbin said. The CRDH, funded 
by the FQRSC Regroupements 
stratégiques program encom- 
passes research on factors that 
affect periods of potential stress 
and change: such as early child- 
hood, adolescence, parenting 
and aging. The CRDH also focus- 
es on methodology. 

Although initiated in the 
Psychology Department 25 years 
ago (16 of the 35 professors 
involved are in that department) 
the centre has expanded to 
include researchers in sociology, 
exercise science, geography, 


decision science, education, epi- 
demiology and political science 
across five Quebec institutions 
(Concordia, UQAM, McGill, 
Laval, College de Maisonneuve). 
In addition to faculty re- 
searchers, six postdoctoral fel- 
lows, over 100 graduate students 
and nearly twice as many under- 
grads work with the CRDH. 
“Approximately 80 per cent of 
our psychology graduate stu- 
dents have fellowships. We have 
fantastic students,’ Serbin said. 
Presently, the Centre has over 
$9 million in research grants 


“That’s why I went 
into psychology 
in the first place, 
to do research 
that matters” 
Lisa Serbin 


from federal and provincial 
sources. Researchers and 
trainees have a unique and 
enriching opportunity to build 
on each other's work. To keep 
members up on each other's 
research and methods, the 
CRDH holds monthly seminars. 
“Coordinating the mechanics 
of allowing people to work 
across disciplines is a huge chal- 
lenge,’ said Serbin, “yet it is also 
the program's strength” 
Psychology professor Paul 
Hastings said he came to the 
CRDH from the National 
Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, because 
the colleagues, support and re- 
sources here are stronger for 


studying developmental psy- 
chology. His research examines 
environmental and biological 
contributors to competent and 
problematic behaviours in chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

Associate Director Karen Li 
added, “you have a real critical 
mass of people working on life- 
span developmental issues. The 
concentration of expertise 
makes the CRDH more like a 
think tank” Her current research 
concerns multitasking strategies 
and compensatory brain changes 
in older adults when performing 
motor tasks (see Concordia’s 
Thursday Report, March 28, 
2002). 

Similarly, the CRDH is work- 
ing toward obtaining the infra- 
structure to manage large-scale 
survey research. This approach 
will allow CRDH trainees and 
researchers alike to familiarize 
themselves with a type of 
research that is traditionally 
offered in disciplines like politi- 
cal science or sociology, Serbin 
said. 

Collaboration with policy- 
makers is another growing area 
for the centre. The CRDH is fre- 
quently approached by the 
Ministry of Education for opin- 
ions on policy-making. “It is not 
always clear how. to go from 
basic research to policy develop- 


‘ ment. But that’s why I went into 


psychology in the first place, to 
do research that matters,’ Serbin 
said. 

For more information, on the 
centre's upcoming activities and 
projects, including their annual 
conference go to crdh.concor- 
dia.ca 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to longtime friend of Concordia and former gover- 
nor Peter Howlett, named Irishman of the Year by the Erin Sports 
Association of Montreal. He'll wear the traditional top hat in 
Montreal's big St. Patrick's Day Parade, scheduled for Sunday, March 
19. Celebrate the actual holiday, March 17, with the St. Patrick's Day 
queen and her court and President Claude Lajeunesse outside the 
McConnell Building at 10:30 a.m. Meanwhile, fans of the Cine Gael 
film series, which works closely with Concordia Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, had the chance to see Martin McDonagh’s 
short Six Shooter at the DeSéve cinema two nights before it earned 
best live action short at the 78th Oscar ceremony. 


~Q- 


Blues and jazz artist Dawn Tyler Watson (BA 1994) was recently 
profiled in Le Soleil. She is currently touring across Quebec and 
into Europe to support the Grandes Dames du Blues Tour, which 
raises funds and awareness of womens issues in the cities it visits. 
In addition, she recently finished a new acoustic recording with 
jazz guitarist Paul Deslauriers. 


~\@- 


Drawing from his experience covering the Hells Angels in Quebec, 
Montreal Gazette crime reporter Paul Cherry has written a book 
to be launched this month. The Biker Trials: Bringing Down the 
Hell’s Angels (ECW Press) recounts the biker wars that gripped the 
province during the 1990s and the megatrials that ended them. 
Cherry received his BA in History from Concordia in 1993, and in 
Journalism in 1997. 


 ~@-o 


Andrew Homzy (Music) con- 
tributed to comprehensive pro- 
gram notes for two jazz con- 
certs in Ottawa to celebrate 
Black History Month. He was 
quoted in an article in the 
Ottawa Citizen on Feb. 18 about 
the concerts, which were held 
at a local church and the 
National Arts Centre. About 25 
musicians from Ottawa, 
Montreal and Toronto played in 
the concerts. The 30-page pro- 
gram includes information 
about the source of the music, 
from African homelands and 
the days of slavery to the strug- 
gle for civil rights. 


 ~o 


Lawrence Kryzanowski and Lorne Switzer, colleagues in the 
Finance Department of the John Molson School of Business, were 
quoted in an article in The Gazette on March 6 about changes in 
Canadians’ saving habits. Kryzanowski pointed out that our pen- 
sions are better now, which may account for less emphasis on per- 
sonal saving. Switzer noticed that while it used to be the govern- 
ment that ran up a big debt while individual citizens saved their 
money, it now seems to be the opposite. 


~e 


Marie-Eve Martel was a 26-year-old Concordia political science 
student in 2003 when she decided to travel to Iran. The result was 
a book, Passeport pour I’Iran (Lanctét). In a full-length article, the 
reviewer for La Presse described the book's tone as light and some- 
times humorous. Martel started travelling at 22, and has been to 
Costa Rica, Turkey, Spain, Morocco, Pakistan, China, always on her 
own. The article reported she was planning a trip to Syria, Algeria, 
Libya, Egypt, Lebanon and Jordan, and a second book. 


~oeo 


Bakr Ibrahim, Associate Dean of the JMSB and an expert on fam- 
ily businesses, was quoted and pictured in an article in Les Affaires 
recently, because the major banks sought his expertise to reduce 
the risk of loans associated with succession. Ibrahim said the older 
the owner, the more likely he is to cling to the status quo. 
Proprietors should start thinking about succession at the age of 60 
to effect a successful transfer to a new owner, he said 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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Frank R. Mulvey, 1923 - 2005 


Frank Mulvey taught,art, notably 
photography, at Sir George 
Williams and Concordia 
Universities, starting in 1967. His 
son, Frank Mulvey, Jr., has sent a 
tribute which reads, in part: 

“Frank taught a range of 
design courses, and encouraged 
his students to experiment freely. 
He devoted much research, both 
pedagogical and artistic, to the 
optical effects of color and light. 

“In 1969, Reinhold Book 
Corporation published his book 
Graphic Perception of Space. It 
explored spatial representation, 
featuring a playful interplay of 
natural and manufactured 
forms, in combination with typo- 
graphic elements. 

“In 1971-72, Frank created and 
taught the first photography 
course offered in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Sir George. 
He brought to this course his 
love of the photogram, expand- 
ing on the pioneering research of 
Gy6érgy Kepes. Kepes was one of 
the founders of the New Bauhaus 
in Chicago, and a teacher at the 
Center for Advanced Visual 
Studies at MIT, where Frank 


=e 


studied” 

Mulvey’s office was remark- 
able, his son writes. 

“On entering, one forgot that 
VA-014 was a windowless space 
with concrete walls. Inhabiting 
every nook and cranny were rare 
posters, paper samples, optical 
illusions, gadgets, flipbooks, 
photographic references, slide 
collections, and other visual 
material to keep him company 
and to pique the curiosity of his 
students. 

“He taught at Concordia 
University until his retirement in 
1990, and donated an extensive 
slide collection to Concordia. He 
continued to be productive as an 
artist until his unexpected pass- 
ing on Aug. 24, 2005 He left a 
legacy of paintings, drawings, 
photographs, slides, negatives, 
photograms, monotypes, notes, 
experimental devices, and digital 
art” 

He is survived by his loving 
wife Héléne, his sons Carl and 
Frank Jr. his daughters-in-law 
Gwen and Michéle, and his 
grandson Dylan. 
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from 1 to 4 p.m. at the VAV 
Gallery. The panelists include 
Nicolas Baier, the photographer 
whose lofty leaf images are on 
the exterior glass wall of the 
new EV building, Michéle 
Thériault, director of the 
Leonard & Bina Ellen Gallery, 
and painter Tom Hopkins, who 
will be the moderator. 

The second annual Alumni/Art 
Matters festival of film and video 
shorts will be held March 26 at 
the J.A. DeSéve Cinema in the J.W. 
McConnell Library Building from 
1 to 6 p.m, 

The festival's closing party will 
be held on March 19, from 8 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. at Theatre Plaza, 6505 
St. Hubert St. It features live 
music by The Adam Brown, 
Sunday Sinners, Bionic and The 


Captains, as well as DJ music by 
Women on Wax, including a vari- 
ety of styles such as hip-hop, 
neuro and liquid funk, techno 
and electro. 

All the events are free. The full 
program is available at various 
locations around campus and on 
the Art Matters website at 
http://artmatters.concordia.ca 

As well, there's a faculty panel 
on March 10 that features paint- 
ing and drawing professors talk- 
ing about the influence of differ- 
ent educational institutions on 
their artistic practices. Speakers 
include Frangois Morelli, coordi- 
nator of Painting and Drawing, 
and student painter Trevor 
Kiernander, a co-producer of Art 
Matters in 2005 and the current 
Fine Arts Student Alliance vice- 
president for design. 





Students fill bowls and coffers 


Ceramics student Erin Griffin inspects a bowl at the third annual Empty Bowls fundraiser. Sales of 175 bowls raised 
money for Santropol Roulant, a 10-year-old Plateau-based project which provides meals to elderly and shut-in 
Montrealers: “These funds will pay for one month's rent,” said Fiona Keats, Santropol Roulant's Director of 
Fundraising and Communications . The nearly $1,200 raised on Feb. 28 will cover their office rent for a month. 
Keats was serving soup in the charity bowls to promote the organization. 
The event was organzed by part-time ceramics professor Francie Potvin. She has her 300-level students make 
work for the event, and help with the sales. “It is about connecting to a broader reality. The arts can have a 


real purpose,” she said. 


Student satisfaction survey well underway 


KAREN HERLAND 


The university is keen to know 
what students think about their 
experience at Concordia — so 
keen that it is offering a semester's 
tuition, among other incentives, 
to encourage students to partici- 
pate in the National Survey of 
Student Engagement (NSSE). 

The 20-minute online survey 
was developed to measure under- 
graduate student satisfaction in a 
range of areas, including facilities, 
academic rigour, access to profes- 
sors, extracurricular activities 
and services. 

To date, 900,000 students from 
over 1,000 institutions across 
North America have registered 
their opinions, according to a 
recent article in University Affairs. 
(See the Journal, Jan. 12, for more 
information on the survey.) 

This is Concordia’s first time 
participating, and Brad Tucker, 
senior analyst for academic plan- 
ning, is eagerly awaiting the 
results, “We will be able to use 
what students are telling us to pri- 
oritize planning for the future” 

Tucker said the comments 
from students will help direct 
short- and long-term planning on 
everything from classroom condi- 
tions to student-teacher ratios to 
training for front-line staff. 

Tucker stressed the importance 
of receiving responses from as 
many of the 5,000 students ran- 


domly selected by the NSSE sys- 
tem as possible by the end of this 
semester. Besides the tuition 
remission, three iPods, ranging 
from a 2 GB Nano to a 30 GB video 
model, courtesy of the university 
bookstore, will be given as prizes 
to participating students whose 


names are drawn. 

Of course, all responses remain 
strictly confidential. 

Since the survey was 


announced earlier this year, some 
students have contacted Tucker 
independently to participate and 
share their impressions of student 
life. Tucker keeps a file of their 
comments, but he stressed that 
the NSSE’s credibility and useful- 
ness depends on the random 
selection of students. The results 
would be compromised if partici- 
pants were self-selected. 

At the other extreme, Tucker 
heard from one student who was 
hesitant to respond because the 
student had negative experiences 
at Concordia. 

“I said that it was precisely by 
knowing how we had been unable 
to meet that student’s expecta- 
tions that we could ensure that 
future students had a more posi- 
tive experience’ 

In less than a month, over a 
third of those approached have 
responded. This is a higher partic- 
ipation rate than average at this 
early stage in the process. “We're 
already past what most schools 





have done, but we can do better’ 
Tucker said that delivering a 
quality education to students is 
the priority, and with the survey 
as a prime method of determining 
whether the goal is being met, 
“the whole university has a stake 


in encouraging participation” 
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Linking theory, practice and faculties 


KAREN HERLAND 





Communication Studies Assis- 
tant Professor Elizabeth Miller 
used to divide her time between 
New York, where she worked as a 
video documentarist , and North 
Hampton, New Hampshire, where 
she taught film and video pro- 
duction. 

Moving to Montreal allowed 
her to be in a city with both “a 
community of engaged film- 
makers and an inspiring aca- 
demic environment.” 

That desire to bring theory and 
practice together is behind the 
Concordia Documentary Centre, 
originally the idea of Film Studies 
Professor Tom Waugh and 
Communication Studies Profes- 
sor Martin Allor. 

They imagined the project as a 
way to bridge common interests 
between the Faculties of Fine Arts 
and Arts and Science. When docu- 
mentarist Daniel Cross and Miller 
joined those two faculties, Waugh 
and Allor were able to “bring two 
active filmmakers who teach into 
the equation,’ Miller said. 

The timing is right because 
disenchantment with corporate 
media sources and with govern- 
ment mean that “more and more 
people are turning to documen- 
taries as a source of information” 

Together they organized the 


Visible Evidence conference last 
August. The five-day event fea- 
tured discussion during the day 
and screenings programmed by 
Bernard Boulad of Rencontres 
internationales du documentaire 
in the evening. It was also a cata- 
lyst to launch the Documentary 
Centre and to bring theorists and 
filmmakers together to exchange 
ideas about current trends. 

The event also confirmed the 


need for ongoing exchange. 
Miller describes the Documen- 
tary Centre as a “connective tis- 
sue” between “academics who 
can provide resources and reflec- 
tion, and filmmakers who are 
often over-stretched, engaged 
people’ 

Cross’s leadership in the 
Documentary Organization of 
Canada reinforces that connec- 
tion. Many of current filmmakers 


‘concerns about funding, copy- 


right, and the distribution poten- 
tial of new technologies will be 
explored as research themes by 
the Centre. 

Cross organized the Documen- 
tary and Democracy panel of 
Visible Evidence. Papers from 
that panel and others addresss- 
ing the intersection of documen- 
tary, digital media and democra- 
cy are being organized for publi- 


Tom Waugh, Martin Allor, Daniel Cross and Elizabeth Miller are working together to promote the interests and 
efforts of Canadian documentary filmmakers. 
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cation. Miller also made that the 
theme of her special topics 
course this year. Issues raised 
during the conference are being 
explored more fully with stu- 
dents in the classroom. 

Incorporating students into the 
project led the Documentary 
Centre to work with Media 
Studies student Ezra Winton, 
whose Cinema Politica film series 
regularly screens documentaries. 

Starting this month, the 
Centre is sponsoring seminars by 
Canadian film-makers in con- 
junction with Cinema Politica. 
The first talk on March 3 featured 
Nadja Drost, a Toronto filmmak- 
er whose Between Midnight and 
the Roosters Crow won best 
Canadian documentary at last 
year’s Hot Docs competition, had 
been screened earlier that week. 
Mary Ellen Davis will discuss her 
film Haunted Land on March 13. 

Miller said that the Centre is 
working towards a virtual pres- 
ence on the web and a physical 
space some time in the future. 

In the meantime, Miller sees 
issues raised through the centre 
spilling into her own practice as a 
filmmaker. Her feature-length film 
on the impact of water privatiza- 
tion, Water Warriors, will be com- 
pleted soon. “As a filmmaker, this 
dialogue is helpful. I’m excited 
about where this film can go” 





Katie Sheahan up for Femmes de mérite award 


BARBARA BLACK 





Katie Sheahan, Director of 
Recreation and Athletics, is in the 
running for the Quebec YWCA 
Femmes de mérite award in the 
Sport and Wellness category. 

The three finalists were 
announced March 8, and the 10 
winners will be revealed at a gala 
next month to celebrate the 
achievements of all the finalists. 
It's a popular, joyous annual event. 

Sheahan naturally sees the gala 
as an occasion to celebrate 
women but also as a chance to 
promote the YWCA. 

“Over the years, it has also 
helped people build networks, and 
see the possibilities, including 
non-traditional careers, that are 
open to women; she said. 

Sheahan became Concordia’s 
director of recreation and athlet- 
ics nearly three years ago. Before 
that, she put in more than two 
decades at the YMCA, where she 


rose to executive director of the 
Montreal branch and oversaw the 
successful downtown YMCA re- 
development project. 

She was also responsible for the 
relocation of the residence-cafete- 
ria to the former Reddy Memorial 
Hospital and that of the communi- 
ty, child development, language 
and fitness programs to the new 
downtown YMCA facility. 

She oversaw the creation of the 
Ecole Internationale de langues 
du YMCA, and the development of 
community outreach programs 
such as First Stop, Dialogue and a 
new day centre for ex-offenders. 

At the Y, she managed opera- 
tions with annual revenues in 
excess of $10 million, led the 
efforts of a team of 200 employees 
and 100 volunteers, and con- 
tributed to a spectacular member- 
ship growth in a 24-month period 
from 3,500 to more than 9,000 
members. 


As Vice-President Michael Di 
Grappa said when he announced 
her appointment at the university, 
“She has demonstrated her ability 
to work effectively with a wide 
range of stakeholders, manage 
change, fundraise and build a 
strong and effective team’ 

Even before her appointment at 
Concordia in 2003, Sheahan was a 
community partner in an institu- 
tional soul-searching exercise 
called Future Search. The exercise 
contributed to a renewed sense of 
purpose for the Recreation and 
Athletics Department. 

Campus Recreation provides 
more than 50 intramural and 
recreational activities for stu- 
dents, staff, alumni and the pub- 
lic. The varsity sports program 
involves more than 300 athletes. 
The Department of Recreation 
and Athletics has a $3-million 
budget and more than 40 
employees. 


Sheahan holds a BA in sociology 
from Concordia and a Master's 
degree in Management (Voluntary 
Sector Leaders) from McGill 
University. She recently graduated 
from the McGill McConnell 
Masters’ program. 

This year’s winter Olympics 
showed the men how to “play like 
a girl’ and no one is more delight- 
ed than Sheahan. 

“There's such a tremendous 
sense of pride among men as well 
as women in their grace, their 
ambassadorship, their capacity to 
speak for their country; she 
recently said. 

In the Femmes de mérite com- 
petition, she is in very good com- 
pany. She was nominated by 
Edith Katz, Coordinator of the 
Institute for Co-operative 
Education. Last year, Katz nomi- 
nated Vice-Provost Danielle 
Morin in the Education category, 
and Morin won. 


Director of Recreation and Athletics has strong community connections 





Sheahan in a photo from this year’s 
Everyone Counts Community Cam- 
paign. 
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Oksana Dykyj on why Catherine was great 


BARBARA BLACK 


Oksana Dykyj, Head of Visual 
Media Resources, had a nearly 
full house for a recent Sunday 
afternoon talk at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

That's rare, Dykyj said, because 
the English-language talks usual- 
ly get only half the audience of 
the French-language ones. It’s 
probably a testament to the pop- 
ularity of the current show, 
Catherine the Great: Master- 
pieces from the State Hermitage 
Museum. 

Dykyj talked about how 
Catherine has been portrayed in 
popular culture, from ads for 
vodka and perfume to a glam- 
orous movie starring Marlene 
Dietrich. 

Catherine was a German 
princess who married the czar of 
Russia. She stepped in as regent 
when her husband died, some 
say at her command. She became 
famous as a voracious art collec- 
tor, a lover of many men, a deci- 
sive politician and a confident 
letter-writer to the French 
philosophes Diderot and Voltaire. 

In “A Czar(ina) is Born: 
Catherine the Great, Cinema, 
Fashion and Theatre; Dykyj gave 
her audience the pop culture 
Catherine. She was really a queen 
for all seasons, from Mae West's 
risqué Broadway show, called 
Catherine Was Great, to a tepid 
made-for-TV movie in the 1980s 
that made the nuptials of the 





Portrait of Catherine the Great 


18th-century czarina of Russia 
look like those of Princess Diana. 
Dykyj will give the same talk in 
French on March 26. 

This was not the first bilingual 
lecture Dykyj has given at the 
MMEFA. Her first was about post- 
Impressionist painter Edouard 
Vuillard and early 20th-century 
film. She gave talks last year on 
filmmaker-playwright Jean Coc- 
teau and on furniture designer 
Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 

“That one was my favourite, 
because one of my areas of 
research is art direction in film 
and my favorite period is the art 
deco and streamline moderne 
period of the 1920s to the 


1940s,” she said. 

“I'm doing two more lectures in 
May on design in Italian films 
from the 1920s to the 1960s in 
conjunction with the MMEA’s 
Italian design show: She may 
also contribute to a coming show 
on Walt Disney. 

Dykyj became involved with 
the museum in 2003 through 
Dominic Hardy, who works for 
the Education Department of the 
MMEFA and is finishing a PhD in 
Art History at Concordia. 

She graduated in Film Studies 
from Concordia. She got an MA 
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in Cinema Studies from New 
York University and an MLIS 
(Masters’ in Library and Inform- 
ation Studies) from McGill. “I 
wanted to work with film in an 
archival/academic setting rather 
than going the academic route 
towards a PhD? 

After some part-time teaching 
in Film Studies, she was asked to 
run Visual Media Resources at 
Concordia. It has migrated from 
the now-defunct Audio-Visual 
Department to IITS and now is 
part of the Fine Arts Faculty. 

Concordia, and particularly 
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Marlene Dietrich as Catherine the Great in The Scarlet Empress, 1934 





Librarian and film historian Oksana 
Dykyj said, “I’m pleased that my 
theory about the extent of 
Catherine's celebrity is being sup- 
ported by the popularity of the 
exhibition.” 


the Fine Arts Faculty, has a mutu- 
ally enriching relationship with 
the MMFA, with the Defiant 
Imagination lecture series by fac- 
ulty members, frequent lectures 
by Canadian art expert Frangois- 
Mare Gagnon and training for the 
museum's volunteer guides 
through Continuing Education. 

Dykyj, who also works with the 
Cinemathéque québécoise, prizes 
the synergy with other cultural 
institutions. “This symbiotic rela- 
tionship is extremely valuable for 
all of us,’ she said. 


Five new MBA specializations keep up with the times 


ALLISON MARTENS 


To keep step with the fast- 
paced workplace of today, the 
John Molson School of Business 
(JMSB) will introduce five new 
streams to its Master’s of 
Business Administration pro- 
gram. They will also introduce 
an accelerated program for 
commerce degree holders and a 
co-op option. 

Students starting their MBAs 
this May will be able to special- 
ize in Corporate Governance, 
Entrepreneurship, Supply Chain 
Management, Global Business 
or Financial Investing. 

Harjeet Bhabra, director of 
the MBA program, said the new 
streams stem from the interest 
shown by students and the 
companies that hire them. 

“We looked at what the 


industry was looking for, what 
is ‘hot’ in management educa- 
tion now, and how we can com- 
pete with other leading busi- 
ness schools,’ he said. 

Assistant MBA Director Lissa 
Matyas added, “We're trying to 
be as responsive as possible to 
the needs of the business com- 
munity without limiting our- 
selves to one area.” 

The new specializations will 
co-exist with established ones: 
Finance, Marketing, Strategy, 


Accountancy and Management | 


Information Systems. 

These are the more tradition- 
al, or “functional” specializa- 
tions, Matyas said. The new 
ones are interdisciplinary, and 
courses can be mixed and 
matched between areas, 
“resulting in a more cross-func- 
tional specialization” 


The new specializations will 
not appear on_ graduates’ 
degrees, but letters attesting 
that they have completed a con- 
centration will be provided, 
upon request. 

“The fact that a student 
decided to complete a specific 
specialization may have been 
driven by the trend prevailing 
at the time this student com- 
pleted the MBA. We don't want 
to undermine this student’s 
ability to move to’ other areas at 
a later time,’ Bhabra said. 

“It should still be an MBA 
degree and seen as such.” 

Although a commerce degree 
is not required for entry to an 
MBA program, students who 
have one may be eligible for the 
new accelerated program. 

The regular 57-credit pro- 
gram takes a minimum of three 


full-time semesters to com- 
plete. Depending on course- 
work completed during their 
undergraduate degree, those in 
the accelerated program only 
have to complete 45 credits, 
meaning they can earn their 
MBA in as little as one year. 

A student from a science 
background, for example, 
might be introduced to busi- 
ness principles for the first time 
in many of the program's core 
courses. It is not so for the com- 
merce student, Bhabra said. 

As a result of these new ini- 
tiatives, Bhabra said the JMSB 
plans to increase overall enrol- 
ment in the MBA program, 
without any significant impact 
on class sizes. “Higher enrol- 
ments make it economically 
viable for us to offer more elec- 
tives.” 


Finally, the JMSB has teamed 
up with Concordia’s Institute 
for Co-operative Education to 
provide MBA students with an 
internship option. 

Students in good academic 
standing who have completed 
at least 24 credits will be eligi- 
ble for internships with heavy- 
weights like Air Canada, Alcan 
and the Royal Bank. 

Although internships are not 
for credit, they are useful for 
students who need to put extra 
muscle into their CV. 

“Also, they're especially good 
for international students who 
don't have Canadian work expe- 
rience,’ Matyas said. 

“They might have great expe- 
rience abroad, but to work in 
Canada it’s also important to 
have experience here, so this is 
a great opportunity.” 
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A taste of l'Acadie for l'Estrie 


ALLISON MARTENS 


Charlene Vacon will bring her 
passion for home-cooked 
Acadian cuisine - and a batch of 
her traditional molasses cookies 
— to an academic conference in 
Sherbrooke on March 10 and 11, 

Her research was selected as 
one of 16 finalists from across the 
province in the social sciences 
that will be showcased at the 
Quebec University Research 
Forum. 

So why do her molasses cook- 
ies taste so good? “There are 
secret ingredients, lard being one 
of them,’ she said matter-of-fact- 
ly. The cookies taste similar to 
gingersnaps, but are sweeter and 
infused with cloves and allspice. 

“Acadian cooking is full of lard 
and pork fat. But they had a 
lifestyle that required people to 
work physically, so they could 
afford the extra 800 calories.” 

Vacon, a PhD student in 
Communication Studies, can 
trace her Acadian heritage back 
to the founding families that 
came to what is now Nova Scotia 
from France in the 17th century. 

She grew up in Nova Scotia 
making Acadian delicacies such 
as fricot, a dense stew. But her 
favourite dish is rappie pie, 
which she describes as “looking 


like grey paste” 

Rappie (rhymes with ‘poppy’) 
pie is made from grated potatoes 
and meat that is rendered into a 
gelatinous mass and baked for 
three hours. A liberal dose of lard 
gives it its crispy brown top. 

“Saying it looks like paste is 
actually too kind” Vacon said. 
“But it tastes good, and once 
youre used to it, the texture is 
wonderful. I usually make it with 
chicken, so it tastes like chicken 
pot pie. 

“Tt tastes like home” 

Vacon’s research examines the 
evolving role of food in Acadian 
culture. Her move to Montreal for 
her doctorate six years ago pro- 
vided her inspiration. “Here, I 
saw how food is implicated more 
broadly in identity and culture” 

Acadian cuisine is built around 
staples such as turnips, meat and 
potatoes. Spicing is kept to a 
minimum: Only green onions, 
salt and pepper are used. 

Once the Acadians started to 
establish trade connections, 
commodities such as_ sugar, 
molasses — and of course, rum — 
flowed in from the Caribbean. 

Acadians who returned follow- 
ing the deportations by the 
English were often relegated to 
rocky, seaside communities. So, 
they switched their focus from 


farming to fishing, 

Now that the maritime fishing 
industry has fallen on hard times, 
many Acadian communities have 
turned to tourism as a source of 
revenue, Vacon said. 

“I wanted to know how Acadian 

culture was being represented. So, 
I started hanging out in restau- 
rants and talking to the staff - 
about what they ate, what they 
thought of the food at the restau- 
rant and learning how it was pre- 
pared. 
“These dishes remind me of my 
family and the history of the 
Acadian people. This is what I 
would like to share. It’s not all 
about ingredients: It’s about the 
hardships we've endured and 250 
years later, we're still around” 

Four other Concordia students 
have been named finalists in the 
forum. AnneMarie  Taravella 
(Etudes francaises) and Banan 
Sadeghian Ramin, Sushil Bhakar 
and _ Darissi-Shaneh Alireza 
(Engineering and Computer 
Science) will also participate. 

The conference takes place at 
Sherbrooke's Carrefour de L’Estrie. 
It’s an unusual locale for academ- 
ics, but organizers hope it will 
help them to engage the general 
public with their ideas. For info, 
http://www.feuq.qc.ca/salonde- 
larecherche. 
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Charlene Vacon appreciates some of her own galettes a Ja mélasse in antici- 
pation of her trip to participate in the Quebec University Research Forum 
at Carrefour de I’’Estrie March 10 and 11. 


Lucid images reflect student preoccupations : 





First of two photo exhibits up in the 


 FOFA gallery in the EV building 


This striking image is part of the exhibit now on display in the windows 
of the York Corridor in the EV Complex. Lucid shows the works of 10 first 
and second year MFA students, who study under the professorship of 
Genevieve Cadieux. 

This photograph, “I Prayed That You Would Love Me And That You 
Would Not Love Me” (2005) was snapped by Meera Margaret Singh, 
whose creations explore the relationship between people and the 
spaces they inhabit, and tempt the viewer to slip into the more lurid 
realm of the voyeur. 

lucid has been cleaved into two halves, each with its own opening. 
The first half of the show, which takes place until March 23, will 
showcase projects by first-year students whose work addresses a 
range of photographic concerns. Besides Singh, Alyssa Andrews, 
Nicholas Hoban, Darren Ell and Susi Brister have work exhibited. The 
second half will feature the time-based work of second-year students: 
Olga Chagaoutdinova. Leigh Davis, Esther Choi, Erika Kierulf and 
Margaret McLean. 

The first vernissage is March 10, the second on March 31. Both are 
at 6 p.m. in the Faculty of Fine Arts (FOFA) Gallery Vitrine on the main 
floor of the EV Complex (1515 Ste. Catherine St. W.). The show closes 
its shutters on April 23. 
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Mining the popular for historical perspective 


ALLISON MARTENS 





Nearly 80 history devotees from 
universities across Montreal vis- 
ited Concordia on March 4 for 
the eleventh annual edition of its 
graduate students’ history con- 
ference, titled “The Past on 
Display: Public History, Memory 
and Memorialization” 

In addition, the gathering 
attracted more than 15 presen- 
ters who came from as far away 
as the University of Pittsburgh, 
Northern Arizona University and 
the University of Leicester in 
England, to present their papers 
on topics ranging from anti-war 
memorials to the 1969 
Woodstock Festival. 

“One of the great aspects of 
this conference was realizing the 
importance of getting history out 
of the confines of academia? said 
Suki Wellman, an MA student at 
Concordia and chief organizer. 

“These presentations shifted 
away from the grand narrative, 
took into account the experience 
of minorities, and factored in race 
and gender in the way they were 
presented to the public.” 

Paul Hébert, one of several pre- 
senters from Concordia, 
explained the various ways that 
Canadians remember Vimy Ridge 
and World War I. 

“So many people were affected 
by the War in so many different 
ways that it’s impossible to 
remember it in only one way. You 
have to look at all the different 
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Organizers of this year’s graduate history conference take a break during the launch party for the event. From left to right: Mark Huddleston, Lauren 


Burger, Stephanie Jowett, Simon Jolivet, Suki Wellman, and Eugene Henry. 


groups — such as political, pacifist 
and religious groups - and their 
agendas in trying to shape the 
way Canada would remember the 
War; he said. 

“You discover there is always 
more than one narrative for any 
given historical event” 

The theme of the conference 
held special significance, given 
that Concordia has recently 
announced a new Honours BA in 
Public History — the country’s first 
— that will accept its first students 
this September. 

The History Department will 
also offer a concentration in pub- 


lic history at the graduatel levels. 
For more information, visit pub- 
lichistory.concordia.ca 

“Most historians don't accept 
the fact that most people get what 
they know about the past from 
TV, museums and _ historical 
tourist sites. Too often historians 
have been reluctant to become 
involved in more public activities 
because they seemed at odds with 
their scholarly identity, said 
History professor Ronald Rudin, 
who chaired the committee that 
developed the program. 

“This program provides an 
opportunity for historians to add 


their skills to the production of 
history that is accessible to the 
larger population” 

Students will gain hands-on 
experience by completing an 
internship during which they 
might, for example, help to curate 
an exhibit at an historical muse- 
um. 
Thanks to a $360,000 grant, 
provided largely by the Canadian 
Foundation for Innovation and 
the Quebec Ministry of 
Education, students in this pro- 
gram will also have a state-of- 
the-art laboratory on the tenth 
floor of the library building, com- 


plete with sound production and 
teaching facilities. 

“It's Canada’s first public histo- 
ry centre. When people think 
public history, they'll think 
‘Concordia,” said History profes- 
sor Steven High, who holds a 
Canada Research Chair in Public 
History. 

Among other things, he hopes 
to use it to have workshops for 
students and teachers from 
across Canada and the world, to 
show them how they can use 
public history in their class- 
rooms. “It’s a great way to make 
international connections’ 





Will health care reform lead to privatization? 


GENEVIEVE ALLARD 


To privatize or not to privatize — 
that was the question when a 
cross-section of stakeholders 
gathered at Samuel Bronfman 
House on March 2 to debate the 
delivery of health care. 

The audience included commu- 
nity workers, nurses, laboratory 
technicians, students from 
Concordia and from _ the 
Université de Montréal’s medical 
school. Five guests from various 
medical fields shared their views 
on whether privatization is viable. 

In one corner, for privatization, 
were Valentin Petkantchin from 
the Montreal Economic Institute 
and Dr. Robert Ouellet from the 
Quebec Medical Association. 

In the other corner, against, 
were Lina Bonamie from the 
Quebec Federation of Nurses, Dr. 


Richard Lessard of Montreal 
Public Health, and Coalition 


Solidarité Santé’s Gabrielle 
Pelletier. 
Every panellist agreed that long 


delays for operations, crowded 
emergency rooms, and the loom- 
ing problem of an aging popula- 
tion mean our system is in need 
of real reform. 

According to Ouellet, the main 
point of contention was the 
notion of universality. Everyone 
wants a system that is universal, 
accessible and equal, but there's 
no agreement on the means to 
get there. 

Those against privatization 
believe it will create greater 
inequalities, and point to other 
ways to improve health care 
delivery. 

Lessard said, “Spending in hos- 
pitals should be kept to a mini- 


mum because that is what costs 
the most. Doctors should pre- 
scribe generic drugs because they 
are cheaper and as efficient as 
brand name drugs, and doctors’ 
salaries should be oriented 
towards healing rather than 
imposed quotas.’ 

Petkantchin agreed with 
Ouellet that it is “inevitable to 
consider the entry of the private 
sector into health, because 30 per 
cent is already private anyway. 
The model of other countries that 
have a mix of public and private 
delivery, such as Belgium and 
France, was cited. 

Bonamie and Pelletier said that 
privatizating health care would 
turn it into a business for profit. 
“We need to stop thinking about 
the public system in fatalist 
terms, terms often promoted by 
the media; Bonamie said. 


The publication of health min- 
ister Philippe Couillard’s white 
paper Feb. 16 was at the center of 
the panellists’ concerns. 

On June 9, 2005, the Supreme 
Court of Canada declared that 
prohibiting access to private 
insurance for hospital and med- 
ical services covered by health 
insurance was a violation of the 
right to life and personal security, 
a right protected by the Canadian 
and Québec Charters of Rights 
and Freedoms. 

Couillard is proposing that 
people be allowed to pay for their 
own hip and knee replacements 
and cataract surgery. Other pro- 
cedures would be offered in pri- 
vate clinics (cliniques special- 
isées affiliées) whose doctors 
would sign contracts with hospi- 
tals to ensure a certain number of 
operations be available to the 


public. 

The issue is scheduled to be 
discussed in a committee of the 
National Assembly. 

The panel was hosted by long- 
time journalist Anne-Marie 
Dussault, ex-president of the 
Fédération professionnelle des 
journalistes du Québec and now 
on-air host at Télé-Québec. 

She was glad to take part in this 
discussion. “Whenever I have the 
time, I try to get involved with 
projects at different universities; 
she said. 

Students from the School of 
Community and Public Affairs 
prepared this panel discussion, 
one of a series of five on public 
issues. The next panel, on the 
changing role of cities takes 
place on March 21. For more 
information, please call 848-2424 
ext. 2575 


KAREN HERLAND 





The Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 
resembled craft period on March 2 
when the audience ignored the 
stage and concentrated on folding 
the sheets of paper theyd been 
given. 

Robert J. Lang, applied physi- 
cist, engineer and origami artist 
was helping the dozens of people 
who attended his lecture on the 
science of origami prove one of 
the mathematical principles that 
determines and describes the art. 

Having seen slides of his intri- 
cate and surprisingly realistic con- 
structions of animals, insects and 
birds, those in attendance were 
eager to enter the fold. 

Lang began his talk with illus- 
trations demonstrating that the 
Japanese art has existed since the 
early 18th century. The craft uses 
folds to create three-dimensional 
sculptures from a single sheet of 
paper, with no cuts or glue. 

By 1950, there were some 150 
origami patterns, the crane being 
perhaps the most common. 

“Around that time origami was 
discovered by scientists, Lang 
said. Theorists began to explore 
the potential and limits of origami 
by applying mathematical princi- 
ples to the art. The number of 
available patterns leapt from 150 
to 30,000 over the next 50 years. 


Initially, mathematicians simply 
applied their own rigorous princi- 
ples (is it possible, is it measurable 
and can a recipe be developed for 
it?) to the practice. Geometric 
puzzles, like trisecting an angle, 
that had stumped mathemati- 
cians for years became solvable by 
playing with the combinations 
and relationships of lines (creases) 
and points (intersections). 

As the laws of origami were 
identified, it became possible to 
develop increasingly complex pat- 
terns. Mathematics had already 
determined ways to fold a plane 
into a repetitive pattern. 

Lang demonstrated how pat- 
terns could appear as scales on 
familiar origami constructions 
like fish. However, he cautioned 
that the example he displayed 
incorporated a total of 400 scales 
and took eight hours of folding to 
create. 

Lang began to break down the 
steps involved in going from the 
conception of a shape to its execu- 
tion. The first step involved reduc- 
ing a shape, no matter how com- 
plex, into a stick-figure which 
identifies the number of protu- 
sions (flaps) involved. Once that 
base shape is created, refining it is 
simple. 

Lang developed Treemaker, a 
computer program that extrapo- 
lates crease patterns for any con- 


ceivable base. Lang's slides illus- 
trated examples’ of multi-horned 
creatures, spiny shells and insects 
with delicately shaped antennae 
that he developed from computer- 
generated patterns. 

“When mathematicians began 
to pursue their own interests for 
purely aesthetic reasons, no one 
was aware of the practical applica- 
tions; said Lang. But the ability to 
unfold compact forms has enor- 
mous potential. “Origami is the 
solution to technological prob- 
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Possibilities unfold with origami 


lems in the automotive, medical, 
space and communications in- 
dustries” 

Lang was approached by NASA 
to develop a telescopic lens 100 
metres wide which “could be used 
in space to identify distant plan- 
ets, or be directed back to earth 
for government purposes that you 
don't talk about? he joked. 

Getting something the size of a 
football field into space was the 
challenge. Lang developed a way 
to fold the pieces of such a struc- 


ture into a three-metre cylinder 
which would fit in a space shuttle. 

Similarly, origami principles can 
describe the way an airbag 
unfolds in terms a computer can 
understand, so that it can run 
realistic simulations of crash sce- 
narios. 

Lang's visit was co-sponsored 
by the Science College and the 
Sigma Xi Research Society. For a 
gallery of his work, go to langoriga- 
mi.com, where a free version of 
Treemaker is available. 





This is one of Lang's origami works, on display at the Redpath Museum until March 15. 


Post-mortem on how the Liberals left Sussex Drive 


ALLISON MARTENS 





What went wrong during the last 
federal election? Chances are the 
Conservatives aren't asking that 
question, but it was the theme of 
a conference held on March 3 
that examined the factors that 
prevented the Liberals from 
forming a government after 13 
years in power. 

The forum, co-sponsored by 
the Department of Political 
Science and the School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs (SCPA), 
brought together five experts 
including former Environment 
minister Stéphane Dion and Jean 
Chrétien's former director of 
communications, Peter Donolo. 

Although they all had their 
own unique insights, they agreed 
that Liberal misfortune in last 
January's federal election could 
largely be explained in two 
words: sponsorship scandal. 


“The Liberals lost because it is 
difficult to get people to vote for 
you if they doubt your honesty; 
Dion said to the standing-room 
only crowd in the J.A. DeSéve 
Cinema. 

“We need as a party to come 
back and say we're proud 
Liberals, or we will have difficul- 
ties convincing people in light of 
our record” 

Dion, a high-ranking Liberal 
and reputedly a candidate for 
leadership of the party, said even 
he tried to put some distance 
between himself and the banner 
he runs under. 

“Before when I campaigned as 
a Liberal, it was very helpful. This 
time, I was Stéphane Dion’ 

He added that the fact that the 
sponsorship scandal eclipsed 
health care as this campaign's 
most salient issue spoke volumes 
about the mindset of voters and 
their priorities: 


From a public relations per- 
spective, Donolo said that the 
Liberal ads - especially one that 
suggested Harper would put sol- 
diers in the streets, which was 
quickly yanked - “undermined the 
credibility of the entire anti- 
Harper campaign’ 

In the Harper camp, he said that 
perhaps the greatest Conservative 
strength was their ability to take 
Harper — who many Canadians 
perceived as “a beady-eyed, scary 
intellectual” - and morph him 
into “a soccer dad’ 

Earlier in the seminar, Harold 
Clarke, a professor at the 
University of Texas, had pointed to 
the tenuous Conservative minori- 
ty government, and said that if 
Harper “had been a popular 
leader, we would have a majority 
Tory government today: 

McGill's Elisabeth Gidengil said 
the Conservatives did get more 
votes this time around from 


groups that traditionally vote 
Liberal, such as Catholics, minori- 
ties and young voters. They also 
got most of the union vote. 

“The NDP absorbed lost Liberal 
support in the 2004 election. In 
2006, it was the Conservatives.” 

This trend didn't take in some 
Liberal strongholds in central 
Canada however, where the 
Conservatives were still shut out. 
Especially in urban centres, even 
hardcore NDP supporters defect- 
ed to the Liberals to ensure the 
continuity of a moderate Liberal 
(versus a right-wing Conservative) 
parliament. 

“The Conservatives didn’t crack 
a single seat in Toronto, in light of 
the Boxing Day shooting and their 
tough line on crime,’ Donolo 
noted. 

They may have won the battle, 
but all agreed they are far from 
forming a new Conservative 
dynasty. In his opening remarks, 


moderator and SCPA Principal 
Daniel Salée said it is important to 
put the Conservative victory into 
perspective: “Their minority gov- 
ernment is even weaker than the 
previous government of Paul 
Martin’ 

Clarke echoed this observation: 
“They have opportunities, but cer- 
tainly no guarantees’ 

The election was examined 
from another angle three days 
later, when Concordia’s Special 
Communications Advisor to the 
President, John Parisella, took 
centre stage at a University of the 
Streets Café discussion about the 
implications of a new govern- 
ment upon national unity and 
Quebec. 

Parisella was chief of staff to 
former Quebec Liberal premiers 
Robert Bourassa and Daniel 
Johnson, and is also a regular 
political commentator on 940 
News. 
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IN BRIEF 


From narrative to dialogue 


What began as part-time history 
professor Neil Caplan’s invitation to 
a colleague has grown into a three- 
day symposium on “Israeli and 
Palestinian Historical Narratives” 
sponsored by the Peace and 
Conflict Resolution Series. 

The symposium will feature dis- 
cussions and films intended to 
expose the role of historical narra- 
tives in the peace process. “I've 
always felt that as much as you go 
over the concrete issues of borders, 
refugees or sharing water, that is 
only part of the issue; said Caplan. 

“An even more serious obstacle 
is the way that each party is learn- 
ing its own history and transfer- 
ring it to future generations, with- 
out realizing that the other side is 
exposed to history in a totally dif- 
ferent way: 

Caplan met Paul Scham, in 
Jerusalem, in 1999. At the time, 
Scham coordinated _Israeli- 
Palestinian Research Cooper- 
ation at the Truman Institute for 
Peace of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Recently Scham co- 
edited Shared Histories: A 
Palestinian-Israeli Dialogue, a col- 
laborative examination of narra- 
tives from both perspectives pub- 
lished in January. 


Talks by management gurus 


change, which he says is rarely a 
On April 7, the speaker will be | 


The Concordia __ University 
Research Chair in Organizational 
Development Visiting Speakers 
Series will present three speakers 
over the next few weeks. 

The series is organized by 
Steven Appelbaum, Professor of 
Management and holder of the 
Chair in the John Molson School of 
Business. 

On March 24, social-organiza- 
tion psychologist Warner Burke 
will speak on organizational 


Scham was an ideal guest for 
Caplan’s 200-level course “The | 
Arab-Israeli Conflict? now offered | 
for the second year through 
Concordia’s History Department. 

“The class is chock full of stu- 
dents who have a personal identi- 
fication with one side or the other, 
Caplan said. But by keeping a bal- | 
anced perspective, he has so far | 
avoided potential fireworks of the | 
conflict sparking in the course, 
which has been picked up for the 
2006-2007 academic year. Caplan 
also runs the Humanities program 
at Vanier College. 

From March 19-21 Scham will 
be in dialogue with his friend, 
Khalil Jahshan, former Executive 
Vice-President of the American- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee and a lecturer at 
Pepperdine University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The series of events will 
involve other professors and com- 
munity leaders. 

Classes in Communication 
Studies, Political Science and 
Religious Studies will also benefit 
from the series. Specific themes 
have been tailored to their needs. 
For event times, locations and 
information on the films present- 
ed, visit peace.concordia.ca 











California-based crisis-manage- 
ment expert Ian Mitroff, on 
“Hurricane Katrina: The Manage- 
ment of a Disaster” 

The last talk in the series, on 
April 21, is by Sydney Finkelstein, 
on “Why Smart Executives Fail? 

All three talks will take place at 2 
p.m. in Room GM-302, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Exploitation across the Americas 


On March 24, Concordia will host 
the second part of a two-day con- 
ference on the environmental dam- 
age caused by the exploitation of 
natural resources in the Americas. 

The event, organized by the 
Comité Chrétien pour les Droits 
Humains en Amérique Latine, 
supported by the School of 
Community and Public Affairs, is 
focused on problems faced by 
local communities in areas rich in 
mining or natural gas, and alterna- 
tive models for development. 

The speakers will include Peter 
G. Brown from the Centre for 
Climate and Global Change 


Research of McGill University, who 
will give an overview on the over- 
exploitation of natural resources 
in the Western world, and grass- 
roots campaigner Hilaria Serrano, 
who will offer her testimony from 
the landless movement in Bolivia. 
“Socio-environmental conflicts 
and self-determination - develop- 
ment issues on the American con- 
tinent” takes place on March 24 at 
the J.A. DeSéve Cinema, in the J.W. 
McConnell Library Building. The 
event, which is bilingual, starts at 
9 a.m. and is free. For the full pro- 

gram, see www.ccdhal.org. 
: IRENE CASELLI 





Engineering students 
-smash poverty 
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Engineering Week ended when students were encouraged to pay for a chance to whack an old car parked in the 
shadow of the EV Building. Engineers Without Borders students (from left) Anis Khan, Pierre Luc Metcalfe and 


Sabahat Naureen demonstrated how to get the most bang for your buck. 


ALLISON MARTENS 





Students from Engineers With- 
out Borders (EWB) ensured 
National Engineering Week, held 
Feb. 25 to March 5, went out with 
a bang - literally. 

On March 3, they invited 
passersby to symbolize a dent in 
poverty by making a real one in a 
white, 1988 Chevy Cavalier. 
Participants could pick their 
weapon: A sledgehammer for $2, 
a crowbar for a loonie, or a tire 
iron for 50 cents. 

All proceeds went to the Make 
Poverty History Campaign. 
Smashers were given a postcard 
to send to their Member of 
Parliament requesting that 
Canada double foreign aid expen- 
ditures and cancel the debt of 
developing countries, among 
other things. 

People crossed the snow- 
encrusted ‘green space’ at the 
corner of Guy and De Maison- 
neuve to get at the vehicle, which 
looked defeated by mid-day: Its 
lights knocked out, dash 
smashed, hood caved in and 
doors shredded. 

Organizers spraypainted words 
on the car, targets for people. to 


vent their frustrations upon. 
They included HIV/AIDS, Famine 
and “Your Ex”. 

“That door had ‘Midterms’ 
painted on it. It was the first to 
go, Diane Cousineau, EWB 
Concordia President, said, and 
pointed to the door which hung 
limply from its hinges. 

“One guy just went crazy on it’ 

The car smash was held as part 
of the third annual EWB day. The 
two other EWB Chapters in 
Montreal, at McGill and Ecole 
Polytechnique, held their car 
smashes the same day as the 
Concordia one for maximum 
impact. 

The event wrapped up a full 
week of displays, lectures and 
high school outreach visits. EWB 
had a stellar lineup of speakers, 
such as Philip Schubert and 
Daniel Henry, who have decades 
of experience working in under- 
developed nations with the 
Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency. 

As part of Water Day on March 
2, the group held a technology 
exhibit on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hall Building. They high- 
lighted examples of simple tech- 
nologies that can help improve 





the quality of life in impover- 
ished nations. 

The centerpiece was a treadle 
pump, the operators of which use 
their feet and legs - not their 
hands — to pump water using two 
pedals. 

“Simple, efficient technologies 
like these allow people to spend 
less time working and more on 
development, said Eyal Azran, a 
third-year Computer Engineering 
student and EWB member. 

He also showed off a biosand 
filter, a sturdy concrete column 
that contains a filter made with 
layers of sand and gravel. 

These materials can strain out 
most matter such as sediment, 
worms and pathogens. One has 
to wait about a month to get the 
really small germs though, until a 
layer of organisms - collectively 
called the schmutzdecke - grows. 

“It’s a culture that forms, and 
they start to prey upon the smaller 
microbes. Eventually, they get 
most of them; Azran said. 

“For the first month you can 
only use the filtered water for 
agriculture, but after that you can 
use it for drinking” 

For more information about 
EWB, visit concordia.ewb.ca 
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WHAT'S ON 


MARCH 9 TO MARCH 23 | CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 





FINE ARTS 


VAV Gallery 
Student-run gallery in the Visual Arts Building, 1395 
René-Lévesque W. Blvd. Http://www.vavgallery.com 


Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery 
Open Tuesday to Saturday, noon to 6 p.m. LB-165. Free 
admission, wheelchair accessible. Info at ext. 4750. 
Http://ellengallery.concordia.ca 

+ UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT EXHIBITION 

March 22 — April 14. Organized by the VAV Gallery. Two 
exhibitions from the Permanent Collection will also be 
presented: 


+ COLLECTION 2: SUR LE VIF 

Photographic works by Tom Gibson and Sam Tata. 
Curated by Nathalie Garneau.The artistic processes of 
two photographers will be examined in relation to his- 
toric developments in individual privacy rights. 

+ CAPSULE 2 

Joanne Tod as seen by Elyse Turcotte. 


FOFA Gallery 
Located in the York Corridor Vitrines on the ground floor 
of the EV Complex, 1515 Ste. Catherine St. W. 


+ MFA PHOTOGRAPHY STUDENT EXHIBITION 

Until April 23. A two-part exhibition of work by the MFA 
Photography Students under the professorship of 
Genevieve Cadieux. 

Art in the Vanier Library 

The Vanier Library's second art exhibition is now on, with 
paintings by Concordia Fine Arts students, Nathalie 
Quagliotto, Sylvia Garfield, and Alumni, J.F. Biron and 
Shawn Mackniak, The Vanier library enjoins Concordia 
artists to show off their creations! There is an excellent 
exhibition space with display cases for sculptures and 
blank wall for paintings. For more info, email /oyolaarts- 
matters@hotmail.com 





OSCAR PETERSON 
CONCERT HALL 


Located at 7141 Sherbrooke W. Box office: Monday to 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. to noon, 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., ext. 4848. 
For full listing of events: Http://oscar.concordia.ca 


Vocal Recital 

Concordia University Department of Music presents a 
vocal recital by students of Beverley McGuire with works 
by Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Hahn, Satie, Vaughan 
Williams, Weil and Menotti. March 9, 5 p.m. Tickets at 
the door only: $5 general admission, free for students 
with ID. 


Jazz Faculty Ensembles 

A variety of ensembles featuring Concordia University 
Department of Music faculty members in a concert of 
jazz classics and originals. Charles Ellison, director. 
March 16, 8 p.m. Ticket info TBA. 


Student Jazz Concert 

Independent study student ensembles, featuring Louis- 
Etienne Drouin and Philippe Lachance, coached by 
Charles Ellison. March 17 at 8 p.m. Tickets at the door: 
$5 or free for students with ID. Presented by Concordia’s 
Department of Music. 





MEETINGS & EVENTS 


Art Matters 

Concordia’s fine arts festival is celebrating its sixth year 
this March. This two-week explosion of Concordia’s 
emerging artists is ready to blow your mind with an 
enticing line-up of parties, exhibitions, workshops and 
more. March 3-14. For more information, visit 
http://artmatters.concordia.ca 


Faat Kine 

The Peace and Conflict Resolution Film Series presents 
this film by the father of African cinema, Ousmane 
Sembene, Faat Kine provides a penetrating analysis of 
the interplay of gender, economics and power in 
today’s Africa. Sembene does this through the decep- 
tively light domestic drama of a gas station operator 
born, significantly, the same year as Senegalese inde- 
pendence, 1960. March 9 at 8:30 p.m. in H-535. 


Cinema Politica 
Screenings start at 7:30 p.m. and take place in H-110. 
For more info, visit http://www.cinemapolitica.org 


+ HAUNTED LAND 
March 13. A Mayan survivor of one of many massacres 
committed by Guatamalan government troops and a 


concerned artist and photographer travel together to a 
temote site where the community of Petanac once 
stood. Bones found there by archaeologists tell a mute 
story of agony. 

+ PERIOD/THE ABORTION DIARIES 

March 22. Period: The End of Menstruation? addresses 
trends in birth control which allow women and young 
girls to stop their periods for months and years at a time. 
It seeks to lift taboos from the subject so that health 
risks associated with it will be made public. Afterwards, 
The Abortion Diaries features 12 women who speak can- 
didly about their experience with abortion. These 
screenings are co-sponsored by The Blood Sisters. 


Bridge Building Competition 

As part of Engineering Week at Concordia, the 22nd 
Annual Troitsky Bridge Building competiton will take 
place on March 10 on the Hall mezzanine. Opening cer- 
emonies at 1:30 p.m., crushing at 3 p.m. Watch as inter- 
national teams compete to build the strongest bridge 
made only from popsicle sticks, dental floss and glue. 
This event challenges the students’ engineering knowl- 
edge and creativity. to design and construct a competi- 
tive, high-quality bridge. 

Employment workshop 

For graduating international students who would like to 
know more about Immigration Canada’s post-gradua- 
tion employment policy. If you are at least one year away 
from finishing studies, you won't want to miss this work- 
shop. March 10, and 17, 1:30 - 4 p.m. in H-523. 
Immigration Canada’s policy has been developed to 
enable students to work in Canada for up to one year in 
a job related to their course of study. 


IPSA Official Inauguration 

The Inauguration of the Secretariat of the International 
Political Science Association (IPSA) at Concordia will 
begin with a conference by Robert Keohane, Princeton 
University, recipient of the Johan Skytte Prize in Political 
Science. March 13, 2:15 - 3:40 p.m. in H-110. 
Presented by IPSA, Concordia University and Montreal 
International. For info, email bruno.maltais@ipsa.ca 


Meat-Out Day 

Various tables showcasing and offering free samples of 
vegan food from vegan restaurants and food companies 
in Montreal. March 20, 8 a.m. —8 p.m. on the Hall mez- 
zanine. Sponsored by the Concordia Animal Rights 


Development Conference 

Concordia’s School of Community and Public Affairs and 
UObservatoire des Amériques de I'UQAM will co-host a 
public, bilingual conference on “Socio-Environmental 
Conflicts and Self-Determination — Development Issues 
on the American Continent.” March 23 at UQAM, March 
24 at Concordia’s JA DeSéve Cinema. For details, go to 
http://ccdhal.org 


Habitat for Humanity 

Would you like to build houses and your understanding 
of housing issues? Habitat for Humanity is a program 
dedicated to the elimination of poverty housing by 
building homes in partnership with families in need. For 
more.information or to get involved with the Concordia 
Chapter, email habitat@alcor.concordia.ca 


Concordia Toastmasters Club 

You can master skills to help you formulate and express 
your ideas, improve your ability to listen and evaluate 
other people's ideas. We can help you get rid of that 
Nervousness when you are asked to speak, all done in a 
positive and supportive environment. We meet every 
Monday evening. for more _ information: 
Hittp://www.angelfire.com/co/TOASTM or contact Susan 
Ehret at 637-0190, susanehret@sympatico.ca 





LECTURES 


Canadian Jewish Studies series 

The Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies at Concordia 
presents its annual lecture series. All lectures take place 
from 4:30 — 5:30 p.m. in the Religion Building, FA-202 
(2060 Mackay St.) Free admission. 

+ AFTER SIXTY YEARS 

March 16. Lecturer, author and former scholar in resi- 
dence at the Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish 
Studies Dr, Frank Bialystok will deliver a lecture entitled 
“After Sixty Years: Considerations on the Legacy of the 
Holocaust and the Collective Memory of Canadian 
+ YIDDISH VAUDEVILLE 

March 20. PhD candidate JoAnne Stober will discuss her 
work in “Yiddish Vaudeville, Cinemagoing and the 
Coming of Sound in Montreal.” Stober is the winner of 
the 2004 Gerald Pratley Award for outstanding Graduate 


research in Canada. and a recipient of a Fellowship from 
the Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies for 2005-06. 


MFA Visiting Artist Program 
Presented by Concordia Studio Arts. 

+ WENDY WALGATE 

March 20, 7-9 p.m. in MF-108 (1230 Mountain St.). 
Walgate received her MFA in ceramics from the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in 1994 and completed her MA in History 
of Art at the University of Toronto. 

+ ALICIA HENRY 

March 21, 6:30-8:30 p.m. in VA-323 (1395 René 
Lévesque W.). Henry received her BFA from the School of 
Art Institute of Chicago, and her MFA from Yale. She has 
received numerous grants, fellowships and awards, 
including a MacDowell residency and one at the 
Skowhegan School of Painting and Sculpture. 
HIV/AIDS Lecture Series 

The Concordia HIV/AIDS Lecture Series presents a commu- 
nity round table, “Le condom est-il un choix? Un débat sur 
le barebacking.” March 16 at 6 p.m. in H-110. Hosted 
writer and reporter Denis-Martin Chabot and moderated 
by Gilbert Emond of the Department of Applied Human 
Sciences. In French. 

Defiant Imagination Series 

The Faculty of Fine Arts presents a lecture by Jason Lewis, 
Design and Computation Arts professor and a member of 
Hexagram, who will speak about writing materials: How 
do artists identify and use qualities unique to the digital 
medium? How do they create unique forms of expression? 
March 22, 6 p.m. at the Maxwell Cummings Auditorium 
of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. In English. 


Political Theory Speaker Series 

The Political Science Student's Association presents a lec- 
ture by Zdravko Planinc, Associate Professor of Religious 
Studies at McMaster University, who will discuss “Reading 
Plato Through Homer”. March 22, 4-6 p.m. in H-1220. All 
are welcome. 


Women Denied? Confirmed? 

God didn’t always choose a man. There were times when 
only the hand or voice of a woman would do. In the histo- 
ty of Christianity there have been conflicting patterns pre- 
sented to women. Wherein lay their power? Wherein lay 
their subordination? March 23, 6-9 p.m. in H-762. 
Presented by Theological Studies. 





SELF HELP & 
SUPPORT 


Counselling and Development 

Offers services to both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents on an individual basis as well as in groups. Students 
will benefit from counselling services, student learning 
services, career services, and those provided by the New 
Student Programme Office and the Student Success 


Centre. Services are provided by professional staff and on 
both campuses. for more info. — visit 
http://cdev.concordia.ca 


Legal Information Services 

Offers free, confidential, information and assistance to 
all students, faculty and staff at Concordia. Classes or 
working during the day? We're open every Wednesday 
until 8 p.m. For more info., call ext. 4960 or visit 
http://supportservices.concordia.ca/legalinformation- 
services. Visits by appointment only. 





MULTI-FAITH 
CHAPLAINCY 


SCHEDULE OF EUCHARISTS (ROMAN CATHOLIC) IN THE 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Sundays at 11 a.m., Tues., Wed. and Fri. 
at 12:05 p.m. Mon. and Thurs. Communion at 12:05 
p.m. 


Krishnamurti video talks 

This semester's theme, “Goodness and Passion”, will be 
explored in the films Goodness Only Flowers in Freedom 
(March 10) and Can We Together Create a Good Society? 
(March 17). All screenings take place at 1 p.m. in AD- 
408 at Loyola and 8:30 p.m. in H-620 downtown. Free. 
Call 937-8869 for more info. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

A vegan meal served in a welcoming atmosphere, with 
great community and conversations. Drop by between 5 
and 7 p.m. in Annex Z, Room 105-106. Mother Hubbard 
asks for a donation of $2 to restock her cupboards. For 
more information or if you would like to volunteer, con- 
tact Ellie Hummel on ext. 3590 or at mohubbs@alcor.con- 
cordia.ca 
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TEACHING SERVICES 


Editing, tutoring and translation 
Experienced Concordia Graduate offers editing and proof- 
teading services to university students at all levels. 
Specialized in working with intemational students from 
various backgrounds, Call 223-3489 or email 
biancageo@yahoo.com 

Experienced Tutor Available 

Effective and affordable tutoring that gets results. Courses 
tutored include all introductory science and math courses 
as well as, organic | & Il, analytical | & ll, biophysical and 
inorganic chemistry, and many others. Flexible hours. 
Email darlook@canada.com 

GMAT Preparation Seminars 

Want to pass your GMAT? Prep seminars start soon. For 





APARTMENTS 


Semi-furnished room 

in large, bright, 7 1/2 duplex near Plamondon metro 
(orange line) and 165 bus. Rent is $450/mo. all-inclusive. 
Available immediately. Please call 618-9377. 


For prof or mature student 
Newly-constructed in-law suite with living room, kitchen 
and dosed bedroom for rent. Steps from Loyola Campus. 
Garden, lots of natural light, private entrance and intercom 
system. For a quiet non-smoker, perfect for a mature grad- 
uate student or professor. $550/mo indudes heat and 
hydro. Single occupancy. Available immediately. Call (450) 
458-1515. 

NDG Condo 

Two bdr. in new building. Five appliances, air condition- 
ing, garage and balcony. Steps from the Loyola Campus. 
$1325/mo., available May 1 or July 1. Call 481-7770. 
Room in NDG Condo 

Room in 8 1/2 condo with yard. Close to Snowdon and 
Villa-Maria Metro. 4 bdr., 2 bath. on 2 levels. Wireless 
internet, heating, electricity, washer, dryer and 
dishwasher induded. $500/mo. negotiable, available 
immediately. Email jhines01@hotmail.com 


hitting te’ 
HIGH NOTES 


A BENEFIT CONCERT 
oe, 


RESERVE THIS DATE 


Plateau Living 

11/2 apartments available immediately, 3 1/2 for June. 
Near Mount Royal, steps away from universities and 
downtown. Renovated, everything induded. A must 
see! 845-8555. 





UNCLASSIFIED 


Berimbao wanted 

For purchase, in working order. Email Virginia, 
ginny3694@hotmail.com 

Looking for participants 

The Human Performance research lab of Concordia’s 
Psychology Department is looking for participants 
whose dominant language is English to help explore 
factors affecting performance on a test used to predict 
reading skills. One 55-65 min. session consists of simple 
computer-based and paper-and-pencil tasks and is 
paid $10 upon completion. To schedule an appoint- 
ment, email eborokhovski@education.concordia.ca 


Learn Italian in Florence 

Michelangelo Language School, a private school for for- 
eigners, is located in a 15th century palace in historic 
Florence, Italy. This year’s trip is from May 27 —June 25 
(4 weeks with 80 hours of lessons). Approximate cost is 
$1,500 for tuition and accommodation. Deadline for 
tegistration is March 31. For more information, contact 
Josée Di Sano at 488-1778 or studyitalian@hotmail.com 


Phobia research study 

The Fear and Anxiety Disorders Lab on the Loyola 
Campus is seeking individuals for a psychology study 
investigating a component of treatment for phobia. You 
will be compensated $10 for your time. This research is 
supervised by Dr. Adam S. Radomsky. For more info, call 
Rana at 848-2424 ext. 2199 or email her at 
anxlab@alcor. concordia.ca 


Income tax returns 
Concordia Graduate does income tax returns for a low 
fee. Call 223-3489 or email biancageo@yahoo.com 
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OWttindse les 
BONNES NOTES 


CONCERT BENEFICE 
—_ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 2006 


A private evening featuring four of opera's outstanding voices and fine dining, 
and an opportunity to support Beaux-Arts Concordia Pine Arts and the Orchestre 
Meétropolitam du Grand Montréal. By invitation only. 


RETENEZ CETTE DATE 


LE JEUDI 6 AVRIL 2006 


Venez découvrir quatre des plus belles voix d’'opéra et savourer un diner gastronomique! 
Concert-bénéfice au profit de Beaux-Arts Concordia Fine Arts et de 'Orchestre 
Métropolitain du Grand Montréal. Soirée privée sur invitation seulement 


MOTHER HOUSE OF THE GREY NUNS OF MONTREAL 
MAISON MERE DES SCEURS GRISES DE MONTREAL 


1190, RUE GUY 


INFORMATION : 


Alexandre Robertson (514) 848-2424 (4397) 


verdi@concordia.ca 


Sondra Radeanowky 
Soprane 


Neit Shicoff 
Tenor 
Téner 
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By DAN PLOUFFE 


JMSB student competes in Turin 





When the opening ceremonies 
take place to mark the start of 
the ninth Winter Paralympic 
Games on March 10, Concordia 
will be represented by Arly 
Fogarty, a student in the John 
Molson School of Business 
(JMSB). 

A member of the Canadian 
Disabled Alpine Ski Team, she 
will compete for her nation in 
four events over the 10 days of 
competition, which takes place 
in Turin, Italy. 

“It's so exciting” Fogarty said 
while working at the YMCA in 
NDG before she left for Europe. 
“The idea of being there - com- 
peting aside - knowing that I will 
be representing Canada in this 
big bubble of elite athletes. It’s an 
amazing feeling” 

Fogarty was born with Holt- 
Oram Syndrome, which causes 
upper limb deformities. She has 
been registered with the 
Canadian Association for Dis- 
abled Skiing since age five. 

Her progress as one of the best 
in the world at her sport — high- 
lighted by a recent fourth place 
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Arly Fogarty is competing in the Turin Paralympics. 


finish at a World Cup event in 
Korea — has been quick. The 22- 
year-old only moved up from the 
Canadian development squad to 
the senior national team last year. 

Training and competing with 
the national team has been quite 





DAN PLOUFFE 





Concordia’s wrestling team 
proved it produces the best indi- 
vidual wrestlers in the country by 
placing six of its seven athletes on 
the podium at last weekend's 
National Championships, hosted 
by Brock University in St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

The Stingers brought home 
four gold medals — David 
Zilberman in the heavyweight 
class, Jonathan Rioux in the 90 kg 
division, Tyler Marghetis (76 kg) 
and Tim Wadsworth (65 kg) - 
while James Mancini won silver 
(61 kg) and senior Tony Ronci 
won his first career medal from 
the Nationals, a bronze in the 68 
kg competition. 

Wadsworth was named the 
Concordia-Sir Winston Churchill 
Pub Athlete of the Week for his 
efforts, which included the 
remarkable feat of not having a 
single point scored on him by any 
of his opponents in all bouts. 

“All of them were such great 
representatives of Concordia 
University and Montreal; said 


Victor Zilberman, who was 
named Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport Men's Wrestling Coach of 
the Year for his work with the 
Stingers. 

“They showed such great char- 
acter. They're a super group, and 
any coach would be proud of 
them.” 

The Stingers placed second in 
the team standings, just three 
points behind Brock, which had 
nine wrestlers compete in the 10 
weight classes. 

“The CIS Championships are 
fun for me because it’s more of a 
team atmosphere, whereas in 
most competitions, it’s an individ- 
ual thing” said Marghetis, who 
dominated his opponents en 
route to his third consecutive CI 
Sport title. “And I get to represent 
Concordia, which has been very 
good to me, very supportive” 

In other news, congratula- 
tions to head coach John Dore, 
who was unanimously selected 
Quebec University Basketball 
League Coach of the Year. This 
was the second consecutive 
year he has won the honour. 


the experience for Fogarty. “It 
really feels like your second fami- 
ly, because you spend so much 
time with them,. You're with 
them 24 hours a day,’ she said. 
“There's a strong vibe through 
the whole team ~ we get along so 


Ski team keeps its edge 
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well and it’s just so much fun to 
be with everyone’ 

Part of Fogarty’s trail to the 
Paralympics ran through Con- 
cordia. Two years ago, Fogarty 
trained with the Concordia Ski 
Team because they offered her 
the opportunity to train in the 
evenings when she had class dur- 
ing the day. 

“Tt was fun; I had a.lot of good 
times. They set up good training 
camps and good races,’ Fogarty 
said, noting that some of her first 
coaches were former Concordia 
racers. 

“It was very different training 
with able-bodied athletes. For 
me, skiing is almost a career, and 
for them, it’s not. I enjoyed the 
competitiveness of all the racers 
there, but I also enjoyed, for 
myself, that it was a bit more of a 
relaxed atmosphere.” 

Fogarty will continue to work 
towards finishing her program at 
JMSB in the summer since her 
schedule with the national team 
doesn’t allow for her to study in 
the fall and winter. 

The Paralympic alpine skiing 
competition kicks off March 11 
with the women’s standing down- 






hill event. Fogarty, who skis with- 
out poles, competes against all 
other standing skiers. Some of her 
competitors may have a leg 
amputated, for example. 

A top-10 finish is what Fogarty 
hopes for from her first 
Paralympics, although she is 
working toward being on the 
podium for the 2010 Games in 
Vancouver. More than anything 
though, Fogarty looks forward to 

“representing Canada on her 
sport's biggest stage. 

“I feel really proud; she said. 
“Anyone can walk around with a 
Canada hat, and youre support- 
ing the athletes of your country, 
but being one of those athletes is 
such a huge feeling” 

The downhill, Fogarty’s first 
event, begins at 5 a.m. EST (11 
a.m. in Turin) on Saturday. The 
super-G is on March 13, while 
the giant slalom - Fogarty’s best 
event - is on March 16. The 
slalom wraps things up on 
March 18. 

Results will be available on 
www.paralympicgames.tori- 
no2006.org and the Games are 
also being broadcast at 
www.paralympicsport.tv 
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Team captain Vince Vanuytfanck on the slopes last month. 


Though hockey and basketball 
playoffs are over, a small group of 
students’ attention is still focused 
on competitive downhill skiing. 
The ski team has been com- 
peting in the Quebec University 
Alpine Ski circuit for well over a 
decade. The eight-racer team com- 
petes against teams from across 
the province, which generally field 
teams of around 40 competitors. 


Team captain Vince Vanuyt- 
fanck said the size of the team 
doesn’t prevent it from compet- 
ing. The team finished third over- 
all in last year’s season. About 14 
skiers attended the 5-day training 
camp that was held just before 
the season began. 

The team is largely self- 
financed, receiving only a small 
amount of funding from the uni- 


versity. An annual ski sale raises 
funds to cover basic costs, such as 
van rentals for transportation. 
Most of the funding comes from 
the athletes’ $150 fee sign up fee. 
Anyone who wishes to join the 
team and has a minimum amount 
of experience is welcome. 
For more information, visit 
alcor.concordia.ca/~skiteam 
COREY NARSTED 


